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THE DEFAULT OF DEMOCRACY 

BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 



During the period of government by phraseology to 
which the American people have been subjected under the 
present political administration, the realities of experience 
have been habitually veiled, and sometimes actually dis- 
torted, by the illusions of language. 

Our entrance into the Great War, which was necessitated 
as a constitutional duty of " common defense," — one of the 
great purposes for which the " more perfect Union " was 
formed, — was represented by President Wilson as having 
for its object " to make the world safe for democracy." 

The utter falsity of this declaration, so far as the real 
reason for America's participation in the war is concerned, 
requires no demonstration. It is one of those fantastic con- 
ceptions which Mr. Wilson's imagination is ever picturing 
on the clouds that hover near the horizon. But the expres- 
sion, which was designed to divert the thoughts of men from 
the neglect of plain duty in not promptly defending the 
violated rights of the nation, and to give the war once 
entered upon the character of a crusade for popular govern- 
ment, challenges our consideration from another point of 
view. It suggests the inquiry, How far has democracy it- 
self, taking the word in any sense that can be intelligently 
defended, been compromised and even repudiated by those 
who professed to be its guardians? 

The best government, Aristotle long ago declared, is that 
in which as much as possible is left to the laws, and as little 
as possible to the will of one man. Imperfect as they may 
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be, the laws at least express the results of experience, reason- 
ing, and agreement by general assent. What the will of one 
man may be, even he may not always know. 

Instinctively, therefore, thinking men have always feared 
personal autocracy in government. Over against it, there 
has been an equal fear of what might happen if decisions 
were left to the passions and interests of uninstructed masses 
influenced by selfish and ambitious leaders. At every stage 
of governmental development, therefore, the interests of 
society have required on the one hand resistance to the abso- 
lute rule of one person, and on the other to the unrestrained 
impulses of powerful groups of self-seeking men. When 
these two perils have been combined in an autocracy sup- 
ported by class interests under the guise of a democracy, as 
they were in the tyrannies developed in the mediaeval city- 
states of Italy, government was at its worst estate, and human 
liberty had sunk to its lowest depth. As compared with 
these pseudo-democracies, the great national monarchies 
were esteemed asylums of freedom, and royal absolutism 
was welcomed as a relief from the tyranny of a democracy 
nourished by public largesses from the hand of its master. 

Judged in the light of its history, democracy never pro- 
duced a permanent, stable, and responsible government until 
its inherent possibilities were vindicated by its constitutional 
development in the American colonies after the War for 
Independence. Without the expedients that were then for 
the first time adopted to solve the problem of responsible 
government by the people, it would have proved a failure 
in America as it had elsewhere. The period between the 
conclusion of peace with Great Britain in 1783 and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in 1789, was one of doubt and un- 
certainty, in which the whole theory of self-government, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, was held to 
be in doubt. 

There are definite points of difference between the earlier 
forms of democracy and that which came into being in the 
United States with the adoption of the State and Federal 
Constitutions. American democracy rests upon three fun- 
damental postulates, which may be regarded as the standards 
of judgment by which the distinction between true and false 
democracy is to be determined : ( 1 ) that all rightful govern- 
mental authority is derived from tbe people by definite dele- 
gation to certain specified officers of government; (2) that 
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government is rightly ordained and controlled by represen- 
tatives of the whole people, and not by a particular group ; 
and (3) that the inherent rights and liberties of every citizen 
are under the guaranteed judicial protection of just and 
equal laws. 

It was upon these three postulates that a form of jgovern- 
ment was, for the first time, constituted in the United States, 
which has furnished the example and the model for what 
is known as Constitutional Government throughout the 
world. Wherever the three postulates named have been 
actually accepted in practice, a sound, stable, and responsible 
government has been brought into being; and wherever any 
one of them has been disregarded, there has resulted in- 
stability, irresponsibility, and either chronic revolution or 
reversion to some form of autocratic rule. 

There is, as every student of political history knows, 
another quite different conception of government which de- 
lights to call itself democratic. Its assumption is that the 
will of the people is absolute and unlimited. Whoever by 
promises or any form of influence can make himself the 
recognized organ of that will, under this theory, possesses 
all the powers of government. It is not desired by those 
who hold to this conception of absolute democracy that there 
should be any restrictions upon the use of power by the 
organs of government, or that public powers should be 
specifically delegated. What is desired is the ability to 
obtain from the Government, by the direct action of the 
people upon it, the concessions that they may demand ; for 
the object of government, it is held, is not the protection of 
rights, but the granting of privileges. Government should 
exist in order to give the people what they want, not to 
secure what they have. The individual citizen, it is further 
alleged, really possesses no inherent and inalienable rights, 
which the Government is bound to protect or even to re- 
spect. What he may possess, how he shall administer his 
possessions, and how he shall dispose of them, are questions 
to be decided not by himself, but by those who are chosen 
by the public to decide them. These and all similar matters 
are subjects for decision by Government itself, — that is, by 
public officials. These may lay the burdens of public ex- 
penditure and grant the immunities of exemption as in their 
judgment they may think expedient. If these persons, 
clothed with the authority of the State, perceive an advan- 
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tage in taking over in the name of the public a private 
business, built up by the management and sacrifices of an 
individual or group of individuals, they may without re- 
straint dispossess those who have created it. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this doctrine is 
reactionary in the extreme. It carries us back to the most 
primitive time, when the conception of individual rights 
had not been formed ; for the conception of public rights is 
only a deduction from primary individual personal rights. 
It is from the nature and attributes of personality alone that 
the idea of right has its origin. If there were no persons 
there would be no rights. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that this type of a 
democracy based on numbers, and not on the qualities of the 
units that compose them, has had an enormous growth in 
recent years, even in our own country. It is the central 
dogma of all the various schemes for Socialistic or Com- 
munistic Government, which find their ground of appeal 
not in the rights, liberties, happiness, and development of 
the individual person, but in the abstract conception of a 
society made up of absolutely co-equal units. 

Such a society as this has, of course, nowhere ever existed. 
Equal productivity, equal industry, equal frugality, equal 
foresight, equal enterprise, and as a consequence an equal 
claim to their results, cannot be predicated of the members 
of any human community. Absolute democracy has always 
vainly hoped, by direct action upon an all-powerful per- 
sonal government, so to transform the social order as to 
produce an equality which does not naturally exist. 

The fundamental fallacy of this type of democracy is 
the belief that the human will can change the laws of human 
nature, that division can take the place of production, and 
that the forces which have produced our national prosperity 
will continue to operate when the incentives to enterprise 
and thrift that have produced it are withdrawn by public 
action. 

Such misapprehensions are not, however, the real source 
of danger to society. They are vagaries of the mind that 
may be corrected by the application of common sense. The 
real peril is in the brutal immorality that underlies this 
conception of democracy; for the assumption that there are 
no private rights that may not be abolished, and that there 
is no form of power that may not be acquired and exercised 
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by the State, involves the destruction of the entire conception 
of right, and bases Government on the strength of aggressive 
interests in gaining control of the organs of political power. 
It cannot be doubted that, if this theory of government is 
carried to its logical consequences, it will result, as it always 
has resulted, in deadly civil strife. 

It is natural that those who adhere to this conception of 
democracy should regard the Constitution of the United 
States, with its guarantees of individual rights and liberties, 
as an obstruction to their designs. It is, in their minds, the 
great legal barrier to the forms of socialization which this 
reactionary type of democracy aims to introduce. 

In opposition to the system of specifically delegated and 
divided powers embodied in the Constitution, there has been 
in recent years a reversion to a form of legally unregulated 
democracy that would set up and sustain the supremacy of 
personal official authority in place of a clearly charted form 
of government. 

I believe I speak without exaggeration when I say, that, 
more than any other public official of his time, President 
Wilson has been the exponent of this conception of demo- 
cratic trusteeship. Both in theory and in practice he has 
advocated personal government, and to render it practicable 
he has represented our constitutional system as antiquated 
if not obsolete. 

As regards theory, he has long considered Congress an 
ineffective body, which can be rendered really useful only 
when it is manipulated by the Executive; and, therefore, to 
be influenced not only by the President's personal wishes, 
but even by his personal presence, thus securing a prelimin- 
ary acquiescence in his proposals by the plaudits of a 
partisan following that seem to give to them the stamp of 
approbation without the customary procedure of deliberate 
and free debate. 

Although the general public has only recently been made 
aware of the small esteem in which Mr. Wilson holds the 
Senate of the United States, he has never suppressed his dis- 
belief in the utility of its influence upon the foreign policy 
of the country. Even in his first electoral campaign he 
openly repudiated the system of " checks and balances," as 
mere cumbrous and antiquated machinery that was outworn 
and deserving of discontinuance ; and in his book, The New 
Freedom, he said of the founder of the political party of 
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which he became the head : " Jefferson wrote of the ' laws of 
Nature,' — and then by way of afterthought ' and of Nature's 
God.' And they conducted a government as they would 
have constructed an orrery — to display the laws of nature." 

Little notice was taken at the time of Mr. Wilson's at- 
tempt to caricature the political philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson. His conduct in the Presidency has, however, 
enabled his followers to understand how far, even at that 
time, his thought was from the traditional principles of 
American democracy. 

Jefferson had the wisdom to comprehend the fact that 
there is in human nature something more commanding and 
enduring than the passing volitions of men, and that there 
are " laws of Nature " more authoritative than the enact- 
ments of legislative bodies, and he intended to make his con- 
ception of government conform to these laws. Above all, 
there was, in his eyes, something sacred and inviolable in 
human personality, which in his esteem possessed inherent 
rights that the will of man cannot justly take away. In 
these rights he found the basis of his political conceptions. 
To him the Constitution was the essential guardian of these 
rights. He believed its principles were as enduring as 
human nature. 

Mr. Wilson does not think so. To him everything is 
plastic and susceptible of change by the mere will of a ruler. 
Accordingly, in 1912, he announced his rejection of the 
Jeffersonian philosophy, in which the majority of his own 
party even then professed to believe, as many no doubt do 
still believe, and proclaimed his abandonment of Newton 
with his " law of gravitation " for the more acceptable con- 
ception of a government founded on the Darwinian theory 
of " organic life." 

" We are," he wrote at that time, " in a temper to re- 
construct economic society, as we were once in a temper to 
reconstruct political society, and political society may itself 
undergo a radical modification in the process. I doubt," he 
concludes, " if any age was ever more conscious of its task 
or more unanimously desirous of radical and extended 
changes in its economic and political practice." 

No instructed person can now well doubt that from the 
very beginning of his public career, Mr. Wilson was actuated 
by a desire to substitute for traditional American democracy 
the personal supremacy of the executive over the legislative 
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branch of the Government. Three influences have power- 
fully aided in promoting that supremacy. 

As Mr. Wilson himself has said, there was in 1912 " a 
temper to reconstruct economic society." The nation had 
been prosperous under the American system of government, 
and that prosperity had come to be regarded as a natural 
condition. The extent of its dependence upon the consti- 
tutional guarantees which had rendered it possible had been 
to a great extent forgotten. Public instruction in the funda- 
mentals of sound government had been long neglected. 
Socialistic theories had been imported into our cities and 
even into our universities, and were disseminated by an 
active propaganda. Aspirants for public office were mak- 
ing promises of the unexampled benefits that would accrue 
from their personal leadership. Democracy, in its tra- 
ditional American sense, was already weakening. A new 
and promising career was opening for those who could most 
flatter the people. In truth, as was at that time pointed out 
in this REVIEW, a " Crisis in Constitutionalism " was im- 
pending. Mr. Wilson by a divided vote came into power 
on the tide of a promised " new freedom," and the " crisis " 
became a reality. 

There would have been a safeguard of Constitutionalism 
in the Congress, had that body been really independent. 
Unhappily it was affected by the same decay of the old- 
time Americanism. The greatest single misfortune to the 
further development of a free and virile democracy was the 
loss in what is known as " the solid South " of the power of 
political initiative and independent action. Adherence to 
a single political party had induced a condition of political 
apathy and stagnation. It is not extravagant to say that 
entire States were menaced with the complete extinction of 
civic virtue. The South had become wholly sectional and 
indifferent to the great national issues which there had no 
hearing, received no free discussion, and awakened no in- 
terest. 

The decline in the number of voters in the Southern 
States is appalling. In Alabama, for example, the total 
vote for President in 1912 was more than 30,000 less than it 
was in 1880, forty years ago. And yet Alabama is a great 
sea-port and industrial State, vitally interested in every 
national question. In 1912 the total vote in Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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Texas, and Virginia was less than it was in 1888. In 
Virginia and Louisiana the number of votes cast in 1912 
was about half those cast in 1888. In those two States, 
twenty-two Presidential electors were chosen by a little over 
200,000 voters, a proportion that would have given the 
voters of New York State about 160 electoral votes in that 
Presidential election, instead of the forty-five actually cast. 

In 1916, these conditions were practically unchanged, 
the eight States just named casting over 200,000 votes less 
than in 1888. 

It is not, however, to emphasize this sectional dispropor- 
tion of political influence that these figures are cited. They 
are given to indicate an even more serious condition of 
political degeneration and departure from the standards of 
constitutional democracy. Under such a regime every im- 
portant decision is made by the head of the party; and when 
the word is spoken, irrespective of its meaning, it becomes 
the shibboleth of the entire electorate. Dissent becomes a 
political death warrant; even the oligarchy that locally rules 
is cowed; and from the ruins of democracy, when its pre- 
rogatives of free and deliberate debate are thus denied, arise 
the insolent pretentions of an undisguised autocracy. 

Herein is the explanation of the astounding fact that 
Democratic Senators, with a few courageous exceptions, 
have been voted en bloc by the mere word of command of a 
party chief, who by the nature of the case they have made 
an absolute master in his party's house. 

By all the early traditions of the South and by all the 
present material interests of its people, we are warranted in 
believing that personal government is particularly odious 
to the citizens of that portion of our country. It is there, 
if anywhere, that the pure Jefrersonian political philosophy 
might be expected to prevail ; and yet, it is an undeniable 
fact that its adhesion to one party has led the South into a 
position of obsequiousness to executive dictation which a 
generation ago would have seemed intolerable. 

To the situation created by the two causes I have men- 
tioned were added the exigencies of the Great War, which 
demanded for its success the conferring of almost dictatorial 
powers upon the Chief Executive. Grants of power unpre- 
cedented in this country, prerogatives which emperors have 
rarely possessed, were cheerfully accorded by the patriotism 
of the people, without distinction of party. 
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A great emergency had temporarily changed the char- 
acter of the Government, and under war conditions had 
made the President the possessor of powers undreamed of 
by the founders of the Republic. No foreign potentate 
occupied a position of such authority. 

An early peace and a complete renunciation of the ex- 
traordinary powers bestowed for the purposes of the war 
were desired and expected by the people. They had entered 
the struggle to vindicate the rights of the nation. That 
vindication having at great cost and sacrifices been attained, 
it was fitting that, in full recognition of our honorable rela- 
tions with our associates in the war, we should join them in 
making peace; but there were limitations, growing out of 
our character as a constitutional democracy and our tra- 
ditional policies as a nation, which it was believed would be 
respected. 

On October 6, 1918, the German Government addressed 
to the President a request that he take steps for the restora- 
tion of peace, and the interchange of communications 
continued until October 28th, when the German Govern- 
ment announced its readiness to accept an armistice on the 
terms which the President proposed. In the midst of these 
negotiations, on October 25th, in view of the approaching 
election, President Wilson, so confident had he become of 
his established supremacy, so unwilling was he to share the 
responsibility of making peace with the co-ordinate branches 
of the Government, issued his unprecedented demand that, 
if the people wished him to be their " unembarrassed 
spokesman in affairs at home and abroad," they should give 
him an unmistakable expression of their confidence " by 
returning a Democratic majority to both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives." 

Startling as that demand was, its whole import has never 
yet been fully realized. Ostensibly, it was made to give the 
President a free hand in determining the conditions of peace. 
Actually, it was a demand for supremacy in affairs " at 
home," as well as abroad. It was a ballon d'essai sent up 
in the hope that a confiding nation would empower him to 
continue as many of the war powers as he might think 
advisable, and as long as he pleased. There was in his mind 
the permanent control of the business of the country under 
an administrative system that had been created during the 
war. The only power that could check this supremacy of 
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the Executive was the Congress. A Democratic Congress 
in both branches would have placed the President, at the 
moment when " reconstruction " was to be accomplished, in 
a position of unlimited power; and it was not mere " restora- 
tion " that was intended. " A Republican Congress," he 
said, " would divide the leadership," and " the choice of 
policy " would not then rest with him alone. This moment 
of national victory, when the whole world seemed to turn 
to the United States for leadership, and even to the person 
of the President, appeared to him an opportune occasion 
for carrying into practice, to quote his own words, " the 
radical reconstruction" which, in 1912, he had declared 
America was ready to attempt. 

Was this a reconstruction in the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion? Why then should the President alone be an " unem- 
barrassed spokesman "? Why should he dread a leadership 
in which a freely chosen Congress should have a share? 
Who, with a Democratic majority in both Houses, was ex- 
pected to possess "the choice of policy"? What was the 
significance of this preposterous appeal to the electorate? 
Why should a Democratic House and a Democratic Senate 
be preferred, if the President did not expect to control them? 
And if he could personally control them, if he alone had the 
" choice of policy," " in affairs at home and abroad," if he 
could thus eliminate all " checks and balances " from the 
Government, he could not only silence all debate, but he 
could exercise absolute power both in domestic reconstruc- 
tion and in the settlements of peace. Not only so, but he 
could impose a peace, through the balance of power pos- 
sessed by the United States, which would place in his hands 
a trusteeship of the civilized world. 

The unmistakable answer given in November, 1918, to 
President Wilson's demand of the electorate to place in the 
legislative branch of the Government only those who would 
be subject to his control, revealed the fact that the country 
was not inclined to trust him as its " unembarrassed spokes- 
man." The election of Republican majorities in both the 
Senate and the House was a clear rejection of that demand. 
So far as domestic affairs were concerned, that election ended 
President Wilson's dictatorship, and he himself reluctantly 
recognized the fact. 

In foreign affairs, the case was different. Through his 
constitutional power to take the initiative in making treaties, 
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he believed he was technically able, as he had long before 
pointed out, to use his own words, " to get the country into 
such scrapes, so pledged in the view of the world," that he 
could force the acceptance of his commitments upon the 
Senate and compel its ratification of them in order to avoid 
the " appearance of dishonor " in the eyes of other nations. 

Not without evident malice, therefore, Mr. Wilson re- 
solved that he alone should frame the policies of peace ; that 
he would defy the usages of more than a century; that he 
would associate no Senator in any manner with the negotia- 
tions of peace ; and that he would leave the country and go 
to Europe, in order that there should be no failure in the 
execution of personal plans which he divulged neither to 
the country nor to the Congress. In bidding that body 
adieu, on December 2, 1918, he gave no indication of the 
position in which he intended to place the United States in 
the course of the negotiations. 

It was to the plenipotentiaries of other countries that 
President Wilson first definitely disclosed his purposes. To 
them he said that this country was willing to guarantee the 
European settlements, but only on condition that there 
should be formed an international body which he described 
as " a union of wills which cannot be resisted, and which I 
dare to say no nation will run the risk of attempting to re- 
sist," — that is, a new sovereign corporation, to which even 
the United States would be subordinated, and which even 
it would not dare to resist! 

As a merely personal proposal this astonishing project 
would have received no consideration ; but President Wilson 
represented that this was no " private purpose," but was 
embodied in a " mandate " of the American people, which 
he and his appointees had " no choice but to obey." With 
great solemnity he added : " We would not dare abate a 
single item of the programme which constitutes our instruc- 
tion. We would not dare compromise upon any matter as 
the champion of this thing." 

I shall not attempt to characterize the moral quality of 
this bold declaration, but it is fitting to point out that, from 
a legal point of view, it is utterly indefensible. President 
Wilson had received no " mandate," he had been given no 
" instruction." There was in the United States no purpose 
to guarantee the European settlements, or to enter into a 
" union of wills that no nation would venture to resist." 
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The legal right of the entire Government to enter into such 
a new constitution of government would have been contested 
from the moment it was suggested, had the fact been known. 

At the most critical moment for the triumph of democ- 
racy in the history of the world, absolute democracy, the 
trustee theory of government, usurped the place of con- 
stitutional democracy, rejected all its postulates, denatured 
its purpose, and arbitrarily undertook, in the august name 
of " Peace," to involve the greatest example of constitutional 
democracy in the type of military imperialism from which, 
since its beginning, it has always been in revolt. 

In the Covenant of the League of Nations there is no 
declaration of the inherent rights either of peoples or 
nations; the small and weak States are subject to the will of 
the great and powerful ; there is no provision by which a 
nation that is wronged can secure redress, unless its territory 
or its merely nominal independence are taken away. Of all 
the general international compacts since the formation of 
the Holy Alliance, which it resembles in spirit without 
possessing its powers of enforcement, it is the least demo- 
cratic that has been formed during the century that has 
passed. 

True democracy makes peace by recognizing the free- 
dom and jural equality of free peoples, not by guaranteeing 
the conquests of empires or partitions of territory made by 
ethnologists and cartographers foreign to the countries they 
assume to delimit, with the final approval of a Supreme 
Council of three persons not including one of their inhabi- 
tants. The bulwarks of democracy are free institutions and 
neighborly agreement, not military frontiers and foreign 
guarantees. Its strength is in obedience to law, not in the 
menace of power. 

Inevitably the compromise of American constitutional 
democracy undertaken at Paris constitutes the most obvious 
issue between those who support and those who oppose it 
in the present political campaign. But it is not the whole 
issue. It is only one conspicuous feature of a political de- 
generation in the conception of democracy that affects the 
inner life as well as the outward relations of the Republic. 
Democracy defaulted at Paris, because it had already de- 
faulted in the United States. 

David Jayne Hill. 



